vengeful spirit of his own followers disgusted him, but he
was not unduly surprised by one more exhibition of human
meanness. However, this was the trait to which he most
objected, for, as he once wrote:

" I am of those biggots who thinke that malice is a much
greater sinn then a poore frailty of nature."

Feeling as strongly as he did on this subject, he tried to
prod Parliament into keeping to the spirit of his Declara-
tion. Hints and private urgings brought no results, so his
Majesty donned his robes of state and paid a formal visit
to the House of Lords, which was proving most dilatory.
From the throne he explained to them that he had never
thought of excepting from full, free pardon anyone but
his father's murderers. In his sincerity he even forgot his
grammar, declaring earnestly to the House:

<c My lords, if you do not join with me in extinguishing
this fear which keeps the hearts of men awake and appre-
hensive of safety and security, you keep me from perform-
ing my promise, which if I had not made, I am persuaded
neither I nor you had been nowhere."

He knew better than to appeal to their mercy, but he
thought they might be amenable to an appeal to reason.
He stressed the desirability of peace and the prosperity
which could only be recovered if these men who walked in
fear were forgiven.

** It will make them good subjects to me and good friends
and neighbours to you," he added, " and we have then our
end, and you shall find this the surest expedient to prevent
future mischief."

Such plain speaking from the throne was enough to put
a stop to all talk of proscriptions and violence. The Bill of
Indemnity and Oblivion for Past Offence? was passed, ex-
empting from its terms only those who had participated
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